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Our Country's Call. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Lay down the axe, fling by the spade; 
Leave in its track the toiling plow ; 
The rifle and the bayonet blade 
For arms like yours were fitter now; 
And let the hands that ply the pen 
Quit the light task, and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle field. 


Our country calls; away! away! 

To where the blood-stream blots the green, 
Strike to defend the gentlest sway 

That time in all his course has seen. 
Seen from a thousand coverts—see 

Spring the armed foes that haunt her track ; 
They rush to smite her down, and we 

Must beat the banded traitors back. 


Ho! sturdy as the oaks ye cleave, 
And moved as soon to fear and flight, 
Men of the glade and forest! leave 
Your woodcraft for the field of fight. 
The arms that wield the axe must pour 
An iron tempest on the foe; 
His serried ranks shall reel before 
The arm that lays the panther low. 


And ye who breast the mountain storm, 
By grassy steep or highland lake, 
Come, for the land ye love, to form 
A bulwark that no force can break. 
Stand, like your own gray cliffs that mock 
The whirlwind, stand in her defence : 
The blast as soon shall move the rock 
As rushing squadrons bear you thence. 


And ye, whose homes are by her grand 
Swift rivers, rising far away, 
Come from the depths of her green land 
As mighty in their march as they ; 
As terrible as when the rains 
Have swelled them over bank and bourne, 
With sudden floods to drown the plains 
And sweep along the woods uptorn. 


And ye who throng, beside the deep, 
Her ports and hamlets on the strand, 
In number like the waves that leap 
On his long murmuring marge of sand, 
Come, like that deep, when o’er his brim, 
He rises, all his floods to pour, 
And flings the proudest barques that swim 
A helpless wreck against his shore. | 


Few, few were they whose swords, of old, 
Won the fair land in which we dwell ; 

But we are many, we who hold 
The grim resolve to guard it well. 

Strike for that broad and goodly land, 
Blow after blow, till men shall see 

That Might and Right move hand in hand, 
And glorious must their triumph be. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Traveling- 
Letters.” 
TO PROFESSOR ZELTER.* 
Venice, Oct. 16, 1830. 
Dear Herr Proressor ! — Now then I have 
set foot in Italy and I wish this letter to be the 


* Mendelssohn’s master in musical study. 








first of the regular reports which I think of mak- 
ing you, of all that seems to me specially note- 
worthy. If I have omitted hitherto writing you 
a regular letter, the fault is that of the great 
distraction in which I lived both in Munich and 
Vienna. For to tell you of all the parties in 
Munich, of which I visited several every evening 
and where [ played the pianoforte more than 
ever anywhere else, was not possible, because one 
trod upon the heels of another, and I never 
could really quite come to my senses. 

Besides, it would have hardly been of any 
special interest to you, for in fact that “ good 
society, which does not afford material for the 
shortest epigram,” makes no very marked effect 
in a letter. It is to be hoped, however, that you 
have not taken my long silence ill, and so I still 
dare expect a few words from you, even if they 
say nothing but that you are well and in good 
spirits. It looks all too stormy and unfriendly in 
the world just now,t and what we had begun to 
consider as unchangeable and enduring, falls to 
pieces in a few days. In such times it is doubly 
grateful to hear well-known voices, and convince 
one’s self that certain things will not be swept 
away or thrown down, but stand fixed on a firm 
foundation; and, as I am at this moment very 
uneasy, not having had news from home for four 
weeks, and finding no letters either in Trieste or 
here, a few words from you, direct to me in the 
old style, would refresh and rejoice me to the 
heart, by giving me convincing proof that you 
still think of me with affection as you have done 
from my early childhood. 

With a comfortable sort of joyousness the first 
view of the Italian plains filled me, no doubt you 
have been already told by my folks at home. 
Here I hasten hourly from enjoyment to enjoy- 
ment, and see continually something new and 
unexpected; but during the first days here, I 
discovered several leading works with which I am 
making myself most thoroughly acquainted and 
before which therefore I spend some hours daily. 
There are three pictures by Titian — the repre- 
sentation of Mary asa child in the temple, her 
Ascension, and the Entombment of Christ; also 
a picture by Giorgione, representing a girl with 
a cither in her hand, quite lost in thought, and 
now looking out of the picture with such a deeply 
reflective air (probably she is about to strike up 
an air, and as one looks upon her, the impulse is 
strong to do the same) ; and others still. The 
pictures alone are worth a journey to Venice ; for 
the wealth of ideas, the strength and the religious 
feeling of the men who painted them, stream out 
to the beholder whenever he looks at them, and 
so I am not much troubled at having heard hardly 
any music here; for the music which the angels 
in the Ascension are making as they surround 
the Virgin and express their joy — one of them 
meeting her and thumping upon a tamborine, 
others blowing away upon curious carved flutes, 
another lovely group singing — or the music, 
which is floating before the fancy of the cither 


+ This was the period of the Revolutions of 1830. 





player —this music of course is not to be reck- 
oned. Once only have [ heard any organ-play- 
ing, and that was sad enough. I was busy in 
viewing the Martyrdom of St. Peter, by Titian, 
in the Franciscan chucch; it was the hour of 
service and there was for me something awe- 
inspiring as well as devotional, as the old pictures 
in the very spots for which they were planned and 
executed, with their mighty figures, by little and 
little stood forth out of the darkness in which 
the long lapse of time has enveloped them. As 
I was so intently beholding that wonderful even- 
ing landscape, with the trees and the angels 
among the branches, the organ struck up. I 
was refreshed as I heard the first tone; but the 
second, the third, and all which followed brought 
me out of my dreams and reveries in good condi- 
tion, home; for the man played in a church, at 
service, and in the presence of respectable peo- 
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Et caetera animalia. 


And the Martyrdom of St. Peter stood hard 
by! Ihave therefore not taken any great pains 
to make the acquaintance of the Herr organist ; 
and as there is no decent opera here just now— 
as the Gondoliers who sang Tasso are dumb—as 
in general what I have seen of the Venetian art 
of the present time — such as poems framed and 
glazed upon Titian’s pictures, Rinaldo and Ar- 
mida by a new Venetian painter, Saint Cecilia 
by a ditto, moreover many new structures in no 
style at all—does not impress me very much, so I 
stick to the old and study out how they wrought. 
I have often had great desire for music awaken- 
ed and hence have composed pretty industriously 
since I came here. Before I left Vienna an ac- 
quaintance gave me Luther’s sacred poems and 
asI read them again, I felt their power more 
than ever and I think of composing many of 
them this winter. While here I have almost set- 
tled upon the the treatment of the choral “ Aus 
tiefer Noth” for four voices a capella, and have 
also the Christmas hymns “Ach Gott vom Himmel 
sieh darein,” “ Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott,” 
“ Verleih uns Frieden,” “Mitten wir im Lebene- 
sind” and finally “ Ein feste Burg,” and all these 
last I think of composing for chorus or orchestra. 
Please, write me about this plan of mine and 
whether you will be satisfied should I retain the 
old melodies in all cases, without tieing myself to 
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them slavishly, as for instance if I should take 
the first verse of “Vom Himmel hoch” as a grand 
chorus and work it out quite free? Besides all 
this I have another overture for orchestra partly 
written — and should a chance at an opera occur, 
it will be welcome. In Vienna I completed two 
short pieces of church music; a choral in three 
movements for chorus and orchestra (O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden) and an Ave Maria for 
eight-part chorus a capella. The people who 
surrounded me there were so abominably dissi- 
pated and good-for-nothing, that I felt and con- 
ducted myself like a theologian. Moreover, the 
best players of the pianoforte of both sexes, there, 
never played a note of Beethoven, and when I 
expressed the opinion that there was after all 
something in him and Mozart, they would say, 
“So then you are an admirer of the classic 
music ?” Yes, said I. 

To-morrow I think of going on to Bologna, to 
see the St. Cecilia and then via Florence to 
Rome, where Goi willing I think of arriving in 
eight or ten days. Thence I will write youa 
longer letter. I only meant to-day to make a 
beginning and pray you not to forget me and to 
accept kindly my hearty wishes for your well- 
being and happiness. Your faithful, 

Feix. 


oe 


Influence of Music—The Opera. 
(From the National Quarterly Review for September.) 


DON GIOVANNI, ROBERT, OTELLO, ANNA BOLENA. 
(Continued from page 245.) 


Otello is, however, a much better piece, although it 
can hardly be said to have more than the one charac- 
ter; the whole interest being concentrated, from be- 
ginning to end, on Desdemona. Rossini gives us no 
blending of lights with shades. All is gloom and 
sadness in his Otello. But nowhere is the wailing-of 
grief more affecting. Whether the gentle Desde- 
mona is pleading to a relentless father, or imploring 
a still more unfeeling husband, not to condemn her 
without any evidence of guilt, we are equally inter- 
ested in the result. Our sympathies increase and 
our hearts grow more and more sad as the piece pro- 
gresses, until we hear the rain pelting, and the thun- 
der rolling without, while our hearts shudder to find 
her, at the opening of the third act, sitting beside 
her desolate hearth, “ with all her household goods 
prostrate around her.” There is nothing more 
deeply touching, even in Shakspeare, than that pas- 
sage in which she seizes her harp, and, flinging her 
hand wildly over the strings, seeks to forget her own 
misfortunes in singing the favorite song of her friend 
The song is an outpouring of her grief; her tears 
gush forth with the music ; but both give her relief 
in spite of the storm that continues to howl in her 
apartment like a bird of evil omen. Every note 
grows more and more awful until the final scene en- 
sues—the reproaches, the protestations, the sobs, the 
tears, the sight; then the struggles, the dying agonies 
of the victim ; and while the falling of the curtain 
gives relief, one is sadly reminded of the ballad in 
Shakspeare, in which the heroine says : 

‘© Desdemona—My mother had a maid catied Barbara ; 
She was in love; and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her. She had a song of—Willow. 
An old thing ‘twas, but t expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it.” 

To give even a catalogue of operas that have been 
written by sach composers as Weber, Morsigny, 
Haydn, Handel, Gabrielli, Mendelssohn, Farinelli, 
&c., and which have in turn afforded delight to thou- 
sands in all the principal cities of Europe and 
America, would occupy mach more time and space 
than we have to spare. We must, therefore, confine 
our remarks to one or two. Who that has heard any 
of the pieces of Beethoven suitably performed, and 
was capable of appreciating them, will not bear testi- 
mony to their almost miraculous effect on the mind ? 
The great and gifted of Europe, emperors, kings, 
poets, historians, warriors, &c., went hundreds of 
miles to his concerts. Nor could any sovereign have 
had greater honors paid to his memory after death. 
The statue erected to his memory at Bonn, in Ger- 
many, is one of the noblest specimens of modern art 
and the festival with which it was inaugurated was 
attended by several crowned heads, including the 





King of Prussia, Queen Victoria, and the King of 
the Belgians. Three thousand persons met in the 
music hall; and among the musical celebrities who 
took part in the performances were Fetis,. Spohr, 
Rellstab, Liszt, Berlioz, Fischoff, Schindler, &c. 

The rapid increase of our pages admonishes us 
that we can add little, on the present occasion, to our 
remarks on the opera. But itis our intention to 
return to the subject. Believing that, as we have 
endeavored to show in this article, musie exercises a 
powerful effect on civilization—that it is a much 
more efficient instrument of culture than many, even 
of those who appreciate it best, are aware—our best 
efforts will be devoted, from time to time, to the en- 
couragement and aid of those who evince the laudable 
ambition of securing for it that recognition, as an 
important branch of education, which it has long en- 
joved in the principal nations of continental Europe, 
and which is gradually, though slowly, being award- 
ed to it in England. The way to do this, however, 
is not to praise our composers, or artistes, more than 
they deserve ; to write eulogies on operatic, or other 
musical performances, always declaring the last to be 
the best, &c. This, we know, is very fashionable ; 
but it is equally fashionable to praise the most worth- 
less hooks; yet our readers will bear us testimony 
that, while we are always, not only willing, but glad 
to render ample justice to merit, we do not hesitate 
to expose mere pretension, and show that what is 
often sought to be palmed off on the public as gold, 
is really nothing more than the commonest brass. 
In proof of the liberty which we take in this way, we 
can refer to any number of our journal. And since 
we are not afraid to speak of books as we find them, 
whether they are designed for instruction or amuse- 
ment—for the college or the school, the centre-table, 
or the railroad stall—no matter by whom they sre 
published, it is not likely that we will swerve from 
showing the difference, as best we can, between a 
good opera and a bad opera ; between a good artiste 
and an artiste that is merely cheap ; between a “‘sea- 
son” that has really proved successful and a season 
which everybody knows was, and ought to have been 
a miserable failure. 

The citizens of Boston,* Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, as well as of New York, who are in the habit 
of attending musical entertainments, are as willing 
to pay for the best talent, and perhaps as well able 
to appreciate it, as any European audience, equally 
miscellaneous. Those who undertake to cater for 
them should furnish them the best, accordingly. 
Sometimes, indeed, this is done ; but, in general, our 
operatic companies are such as would not be tolera- 
ted for one week in any of the principal cities of Eu- 
rope. None know this better than our managers ; 
yet, when they fail, they make a great outcry ; they 
represent themselves as injured individuals; the vic- 
tims of want of taste on the part of our people ; in- 
stead of honestly admitting that only themselves are 
to blame. 

Mr. Ullman seems to have learned that this sort of 
thing will no longer do. Perhaps it would be doing 
him more justice to acknowledge that he made the 
discovery with the aid of Mr. Gosché, nearly two 
years ago ; for, if he has not presented us any very 
good artistes within the last year, the fault is less his 
than that of the times. The opera could expect no 
immunity from the blight of secession and civil war, 
more than the publishing trade, the pursuit of litera- 
ture, or anything else useful and pleasant, which has 
suffered from it. But the worst of the secession 
mania is over now. Thanks to the patriotism of our 
people, and the disposition of our Government to do 
its duty; if unhappily civil war still rages, that degree 
of public confidence in the stability of our institu- 
tions is restored which is next to peace, in its effect, 
in disposing the mind to intellectual enjoyment. 
This, too, it seems, Mr. Ullman not only understands 
but is preparing for. If we are correctly informed, 
he has already entered into arrangements with the 
best artists in Europe, including Madame Ristori, 
who has so long been the delight of the Parisians, 
and for the monopoly of whom the principal direc- 
tors of Europe, from Lisbon to St. Petersburgh, and 
from Berlin to London, have been trying, for the last 
two years, to out-mancenvre each other. Should this 
a true—should he secure for the Fall, not only 

fadame Ristori, but a company, the ensemble of 
which will be capable of sustaining that gifted lady 
—he will be worthy of being liberally sustained ; if, 
upon the other hand, he contents himself, under one 
pretext or other, with stars of the fifth magnitude, 
such as he has given us, with scarcely an exception 
of a higher order, within the last year, he need caleu- 
late on nothing but failure, nor will he deserve a bet- 
ter fate. 


* Boston pays more attention to music, in proportion to 
her population, than New York; simply, as we take it, be- 
cause her citizens are, in general, better educated. There is 
more Puritanism in the former than in the latter city; but 





the superior culture more than counterbalances this difference 
If a certain class in the modern Athens regard amusement as 
sin, those who give tone to public opinion know very well 
that there is no superstition more foolish—that 


‘* Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quéd ridiculos homines facit.” 

The superior musical taste of Boston is sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that nowhere else on this continent is there so 
much attention paid to the best class of musical publications. 
There is music enough published in this city; but it is vastly 
inferior to that published by Oliver Ditson &% Co., of Boston; 
who, in addition to the best efforts of our own composers, re- 
produce the chefs d’@uvre of the great masters of Italy and 
Germany. including whole operas; and also publish the best 
musical journal in America—i.e., “ Dwight’s Journal of 
Music.” 





Bach and Handel. 


Bach and Handel, two men of as different 
natures as it is possible to conceive, save in the 
common tendency of their minds towards the 
highest ideals, complete each other in the most 
wonderful manner, and, therefore, the dispute 
as to which was the greater is a most unfruitful 
one. Bach, in his course of life, closed against 
outward events, and taking but little share in the 
external movements of the art of his time, is, as 
well as in his works, still a mystery for us, and 
will remain one, until he obtains such a biogra- 
pher as Handel has recently found in Germany. 
Perhaps the biographer himself would not object 
to see Bach also represented in another and 
clearer aspect. Starting from the organist’s 
school, as Handel did, Bach never left his native 
land—nay, he was absent only a few times from 
Leipsic during his many years’ residence in that 
town. That he did not strive to attain a uni- 
versal education such as Handel’s, was less the 
effect. of circumstances than of his own nature. 
His church compositions are for the most part 
nearly connected by the text with the pietism of 
his times; but his art seized only the noblest 
side of this—namely, profound and fervent piety 
and, in its ideal purity, soared far above his poets 
and all the theology of the day, with its worship 
of “the humanely decreased ” Redeemer and its 
sensual trifling with “ the infant Jesus.” While 
Handel allowed himself to be worked upon by 
the artistic influences of three nations, and while 
he gathered fiom the Italians and English suffi- 
cient to expand his German nature into univer- 
sality, Bach remained the purely German com- 

oser, and it is a question whether a residence 
in foreign countries would have had a similar ef- 
fect on him to that which it exerted on Handel. 
It was no part of Bach’s nature or will to strive 
for and achieve such variety as Handel obtained. 
Leaving out of consideration purely instrumental 
music, especially composittions for the organ, his 
entire mental resources were displayed in reli 
gious music, and with such strength and purity 
that his works, like Handel’s, surviving their own 
time, are likely to endure as long as art and reli- 
gion themselves. Throughout his whole life he 
existed in the narrow relations of an official ca- 
reer, and we doubt that he ever desired to go 
beyond them, for the post of Cantor at Leipsic, 
despite its wretchedly fimited emoluments, afford- 
ed a wide field for his artistic exertions, while 
his mind broke through even these limits in order 
in his works, mostly called forth by the wants of 
the church, to announce higher and purer views 
of religion than all the theology of the age. 

Handel’s life, outwardly considered, was cer- 
tainly far more exciting and also more brilliant ; 
but inwardly his was still the same quiet nature 
living in itself, and calmly neglecting to testify 
his devotion to Count Flemming in Dresden, or 
be of use to the English ladies at their musical 
entertainments, without the least intention of 
displaying a spirit of proud refusal. The high- 
handed, repulsive manner with which he has fre- 
quently been reproached was nothing but the 
very natural behavior of a man who, completely 
occupied with his own affairs, has no time to at- 
tend simply to other persons’ gratification. His 
bursts of rage often passed the boundaries of 
moderation, and yet moderation and calm cir- 
cumspection are fundamental traits in his charac- 
ter; his rage sprang not from moral weakness 
but from physical strength, and hence he would 
dismiss the shameless evirato Senesino, and threat- 
en “the devil,” Cuzzoni, to throw her out of 
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window, being all the while good natured—a fun- 


damental trait in his disposition. 

* Despite the old powerful genius within him,” 
says his new biographer, “ he never, by any tricks 
ot genius, caused his parents nights of sorrow.” 
The difference, when he was young, between his 
impulse towards music and the adverse wishes of 
his parents; his stay in Hamburg, with its intel- 
lectually exciting artistic and literary life, degen- 
erated into the lowest sensuality, and full of ha- 
tred, envy, and the most vulgar squabbling; the 
journey into Italy, with its charms and seductions 
of another description—none of these could, for 
a single moment, divert Handel from his own na- 
ture, but were merely the means of strengthen- 
ing him more and more in himself. It was the 
fact of his character being steeled thus early, 
that enabled him, at a subsequent period, to dis- 
play that extraordinary energy, always capable 
—without ever having recourse to offensive ex- 
pedients—of clearing for itself, in a day or two, 
a new path for the one which might have been 
closed against it. A natural love for domestic 
economy enabled him, even when only a youth, 
to make the journey to Italy at his own expense. 
He never tasted the bitter bread of assistance 
thrown to him by restrictive patronage ; he re- 
mained free from early and injurious official duty, 
and the enslaving favor of courts, and, when af- 
terwards ruined by bankruptcy, he came out of 
his misfortunes with honor. Yet his economy 
was far from being selfish ; for, when he himself 
was in anything but a brilliant position, he gave 
concerts for the benefit of charitable institutions. 
The petty English musicians, with and without 
the doctorial title, trembled at the thought of 
him, for he could carry off from them the best 
appointinents, to which he had certainly a better 
claim than any one else, since he conducted the 
concerts at Court, played the organ on grand oc- 
easious of public rejoicings, composed and con- 
ducted the music for them all—and yet quietly 
allowed his “ bellows-blower,” Greene, to secure 
one lng after the other. A character like 
Handel, as well as, consequently, his art, is un- 
fortunately far enough removed from our present 
artistic life as a general rule; but even in his 
own time he stood, as did, also, Bach, isolated, 
and really shone forth like a sun from the midst 
of the doings of evirati and virtuosi in England; 
and all this, too, without any pretension, but as 
became his nature, imbued originally with pure, 
broad_ tendencies, and afterwards rightly devel- 
oped.* Modern times can only show one ideal of 
perfectly free artistic elevation, essentially like 
him, although apparently different, and that is— 
Beethoven.—London Musical World. 





September Music in Seville. 
Cadiz, September. 


No living person may hope to see the world of 
believers wholly disabused of its old fixed ideas. 
Italy will, for many, continue to be the land of 
song; “till King Sebastian comes back,”—the 
towns of Spain so many haunts, where, on the 
cool of summer nights, a romantic amount of 
serenade, fandango and castanet-work is to be 
found, as people in fancy dresses dance and make 
love beneath the moon. And the same dear 
eredulous folk who have not got nearer to reality 
than such as is described in * Santo Sebastiano,” 
or “ Gonsalvo de Cordova,” or what their elders 
lave told concerning the sunny holidays (then 
rare, and, as such, precious) spent by young 
merchant or squire in the South, will still issue 
their doleful jeremiades over the want of music 
in England, and most of all on the dead stillness 
of Babylon “ out of the season.” How whimsi- 
cally a column of the Times for a September day 
—promising Mr. Mellon’s “ Mozart night” at 
Covent Garden; Choral contests for the Many, 
Opera Concerts for the Choice, at the Crystal 
Palace; Selections from “Simone Boccanegra” 
at “ The Oxford”; Opera companies moving to 
and fro in England; announcing the splendid 
Birmingham Festival as just over, and the Here- 
ford one as to come,—brought this amount of 
uncorrected fallacy before me an hour ago, I 
should despair of making any one believe, who 





had not just been passing a few days in the 
richly picturesque city of Seville; and there 
(like the writer) tried his best to come at popular 
music, or such music that exists, in any shape. 

Not even in Italy—and that is saying much— 
has the amount of what I have heard in any pre- 
vious foreign journey, during the same number 
of days, been so small. It was something not to 
be cheated altogether of a musical Instrument 
known by reputation to most concerned in the 
subject, the organ in Seville Cathedral, on the 
Epistle side of the choir. It stands in a building 
beyond most other buildings fitted for the pomps 
and mysteries of organ-playing, beyond any 
other cathedral I know, Rigipreeqve in its lofty 
cavernous intricacies of glo6m, in the magical 
lights which, at one hour in the day, burnish up 
some overlooked chapel to a mellow splendor, at 
another, illuminate the crucifix, high in air, above 
the fretted screen of the great altar, and which, 
relieved though it is by a rich crimson back- 
ground, in the morning is but dimly seen, if at 
all. It is impossible wholly to disconnect musical 
sounds produced by unseen hands, when they 
burst out in a theatre of solemn exhibition so 
magical as this noble building, from their scenic 
accessories. How the organ, if tested in the 
show-room in a factory, might be approved, it is 
as little possible to form an idea; in its own 
place the sound is sublime, with the usual Conti- 
nental tendency towards super-brilliancy.. There 
seemed to me good pedal tones, though resorted 
to with great timidity by the poor player; great 
variety, too, in the solo stops, which are nume- 
rous, though many (if I mistake not) only ex- 
tend over half the register, a fact which has 
deceived some as to the real size and power-of 
the organ, and no one more egregiously than the 
author of “The Hand-book,” whose statement 
that the organ “has 5,300 pipes and 110 stops 
more than that of Haerlem,” is calculated to 
mislead. But our author, smart as he was, knew 
little of his subject, since he complains of the 
“ palisadoes of pipes” (as essential to an organ- 
front as walls to a building) as “inappropriate.” 
A more precise account should be substituted ; 
exact specifications existing in English treatises. 
In Seville, no rectification is to be hoped for on 
the part of the passing amateur. For once he 
may find all inspection of his favorite instrument 
impossible, unless he command high ecclesiastical 
influence. One has no right to call rigid persist- 
ence in a rule laid down a discourtesy. We 
English tourists are far too apt to resent the re- 
sult of our determination to force business. But 
the veto is the exceptional fact of the kind as yet 
standing on our record to prove the rule of a 
courtesy which (together with a rare politeness 
and probity among subordinates and persons of 
low estate) makes large compensation for the ma- 
terial discomforts of Spanish travel. 

Who has yet learnt to disconnect Seville (with 
its Almaviva house and its Don Juan monument) 
from the idea of guitars at all hours of the night ? 
The aspect of its narrow streets, as we have seen 
them, will not chill him into doing so. What 
could be gayer, more picturesque, more tempt- 
ing, than glimpses at every third house passed— 
through the open door, into some court-yard used 
asta summer saloon, with its lights, its orange- 
trees, its oleanders, its pictures, its pianoforte and 
its tapestry frames, at which some lady might be 
seen, sitting in the mystic glow, playing at work, 
or more idly playing with her fan, one of a little 
circle! Yet not a sound of dance-tune or song 
issued thence ; and this was the more vexatious 
since your Spaniard seems to have a sound, 
manly voice of his own. There was only one 
measure to be adopted, the prosaic one of be- 
speaking music. oshepohiner and singer 
came, both capable of showing what is the hu- 
mor of the hour, and the former (better skilled 
of the two) of showing the real style of his in- 
strument and the pattern of those old national 
“ fits” and measures which do not depend on the 
Riego or O’Donnell of the time being. This 
pattern previous research has disposed me to 
conceive lies within a narrow compass, and has 
small variety. The mendicant, in the Puerta del 
Sol, had taught us in Madrid as much as was to 





be learnt in Seville. But the finger of our musi- 
cian was firmer. In all the music I have heard 
the feeling for accent has been good, and he 
played with spirit and some apparent enjoyment. 
So, too, sang his partner, a bold, black-browed 
fellow ; though not impudent in his behavior, any- 
thing but abashed, and some of whose songs, it 
may be feared, were not the fittest for a “ Family 
Library.” His voice was a good stout baritone ; 
produced without twang or trick. I have heard 
and seen worse musicians and more coarsely-be- 
haved men than this tavern pair sighed and 
swooned over in gay London houses! How dif- 
ferent the arena of exhibition here! The inner 
court of our hotel is a court surrounded with ar- 
cades, supported on marble columns, in a by out- 
let of which daily ironing goes on, in the centre 
whereof is an ivy bower, like a big bee-hive, with 
four tiled entrances and four tiled benches round 
a fountain, on which the cook is apt to retire to 
read his novel, or to sleep, or to arrange two or 
three flowers for Rosa, the laundry-girl. Outside 
this bower sat the artists; and the people of the 
house—a melancholy set, however Kindly, out of 
whom the long drought seemed to have parched 
up all their cheerfulness, crept in, or lounged 
about—the melancholy book-keeper, the fat and 
melancholy waiter, the lean and melancholy 
ditto, the melancholy valet de place (a capital one 
though) and his damaged poodle without a tail ; 
a gay audience this for guitars in Seville on a 
September night, but seemingly cheered, I am 
happy to add, out of some of its melancholy by a 
treat so cheap and simple. 

The other music we heard in Seville was that 
of the military band, as weak as it is numerous, 
playing to an audience of more than ten thous- 
and persons in the midst of the new Plaza (the 
mean ugliness of which is a disgrace to Seville). 
The music was too innocuous to be offensive. 
The crowd was remarkable on the same grounds 
as Ho Fi’s tea, because there was so little in it 
to remark. The women, of course, wore mantil- 
las and manceuvred fans; the working men had 
round hats, jackets and sashes; but “the cos- 
tumes of Figaro,” promised as not unfrequent in 
Andalusia, are not “got up” out of “the season” 
apparently, unless persere a Caballero should 
pass as rich as the English nobleman who, desi- 
rous of seeing the autique dress of the peasants 
on the “ Piana dei Greci,” near Palermo, organ- 
ized a wedding betwixt two peasants, for the 
state exhibition of their finery, by advertising a 
dowry for the bride of five hundred pounds !— 
Atheneum, Sept. 21. 





Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 
(From a Correspondent of the London Musical World.) 


For weeks previous it had been known, in the mu- 
sical circles of this capital, that Stern’s Gesangverein 
was preparing for its first performance of Bach’s 
High Mass, which was to take place on the Fast-day 
The 24th of April approached nearer and nearer. 
The last general rehearsal came off on Monday the 
22d; but even then no one save the executants was 
allowed to be present ; so that the mystery in which 
the preparations for the great musical event were 
still enveloped, as far as the publie were concerned, 
became only more impenetrable, and general expec- 
tation more excited. The enthusiasm of those en- 
gaged in the performance, especially of the fairer 
portion, had, however, gone so far as to divulge the 
fact that the rehearsals went better and better, and 
that the magnificent work continued to increase in 
effect. Dark reports even were afloat that wives had 
deserted their husbands, and daughters, not yet 
arrived at years of discretion, their fathers and 
mothers, so as not to be absent from a singic 
rehearsal, a course of proceeding all the more sub- 
versive of the usual arrangements of domestic life, 
inasmuch as several of the said rehearsals, especially 
the later ones, interfered most seriously with the Ber- 
lin dinner-hour. Be this as it may, however, the 
great and eventful evening at length arrived. When 
we got near the Singacademie, two immense files of 
vehicles were moving in opposite directions in the 
narrow square in front of the edifice, while countless 
pedestrians, threading their way between them, 
streamed towards the doors of this temple of the 
muses, which were flung wide open. We entered the 
room, already filled, and shortly afterwards crammed 
by a brilliant audieuce. The numerous chorus, 
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forming with the band an imposing mass, presented 
a cheering appearance, while an expression of expec- 
tant, joyous, and triamphant feeling was distinctly 
visible on the countenance of all its members. As 
we knew, from personal experience, what a colossal 
task was in store for the Verein, the more colossal, 
moreover, because, as we had been informed, none 
of the high D major choral passages had been trans- 
posed, the pleasing confidence already inspired by the 
well-tried Association and its excellent conductor 
was still more augmented. At length, the guiding 
staff gave the signal, and a breathless silence reigned 
throughout the room. 


The first sorrowful ery of the chorus burst forth in 
the five-part “ Kyrie,” and with it, the concert-room, 
the motley crowd, the Past and the Present vanished. 
The intermediate orchestral part followed—a gradu- 
ally increasing struggle of contrite sinners yearning 
to free themselves from earthly ties and darkness, 
and obtain freedom and light—being brought to a 
climax, when the chorus again joins in. Even in 
this gloomy choral movement, which, on the one 
hand, is the last of all the parts of Bach’s Mass, to 
become fully intelligible to the hearer, in the depths 
and abysses of its unceasing consciousness of crime, 
and its supplications, growing every minute more and 
more urgent for pardon, while, on the other hand, on 
account of its great scope, as well as its complicated 
polyphony, it is one of the most difficult portions of 
the whole performance, Stern’s Verein acquitted 
themselves with that brilliancy we have now a right 
to expect inthem. The true expression of this most 
mighty of all “ Kyries ” was so well caught, and so 
firmly retained by the chorus, that the soul felt, as it 
were, set free at the chord in B flat major, which 
concludes the movement, and in which all the vari- 
ous feelings at length unite, after every voice has so 
long restlessly struggled to reach it. Never do we 
think we beheld so plainly as on this occasion, before 
the eye of our soul, the blooming of the flower of 
the Cross, which bursts forth, at last, and points 
plaintively heavenwards, on the highest pinnacle of 
this wonderful monument of Gothic art, shooting up 
wards, despite of every obstacle, in this major close 
so characteristic in the case of J. S. Bach, since we 
80 frequently find it in manv of his grand minor 
movements. The “Gloria” forms the strongest 
conceivable contrast to the “ Kyrie.” While the lat- 
ter is to be compared to a picture of the earth, and 
the struggle of mankind to soar upwards, we have 
in the “ Gloria” a representation of the unapproach- 
able Godhead, throned in eternal light, and, raised 
high above space and time, filling all creation with 
his greatness. We were truly delighted at the fall, 
fresh, sure tone, with which the very first separate 
movements of the alto and tenor voices succeeded 
each other The magnificent ingenuousness, the al- 
most childlike joyousness, which, despite the over- 
whelming majesty of this ‘“ Gloria,” expresses itself 
in the plan of the Jubilantheme, as Well as in the 
merry D major, * time, similar to that of a dance ; 
and in the orchestral portion, forming a perfect ring 
around the vocal parts, were given by the conductor 
and his faithfal chorus in a manner affording unmis- 
takeable evidence of the finest appreciation of Bach’s 
genius. How fervent and sympathetic, too, was the 
execution of the “ Et in Terra Pax,” which is as full 
of feeling as of grandeur of conception, and the 
theme of which presents the most wonderful contrast 
to the following semiquaver figure, arranged in dou- 
ble counterpoint, and set to the words, “ Bonx Vol- 
untatis.” Then came the “ Qui Tollis,” in which 
the voices, as though lost in humble and fervent 
contemplation of the Redeemer, who sacrificed Him- 
self for man, answer each other, while the various 
orchestral parts, wonderfully contrasted with the 
dark, mysterious, and awe-inspiring treatment of the 
chorus, pours forth an inexhaustible stream of soft 
and weeping tones. Want of time and space com- 
pels us to mention in a merely cursory manner the 
mighty “Cum sancto Spiritu,” rising until, in the 
* Amen,” it culminates in a song of triamph, as it 
were, sung by the Universe in honor of its Creator 
—and a five-part “ Credo,” on a Gregorian cantus 
Jirmus, written in Bach’s own incomparable manner, 
as well as the “ Patrem omnipotentem,” refulgent 
with the presentiment of holy delight. 





Tut Brown Parers.— We learn that these 
pleasant articles which have appeared in this Journal 
from the ready pen of the “ Diarist’”’ are about to 
be collected and published in a volame by Schneider 
of Berlin. If all the people who have enjoyed these 
interesting papers, should buy a copy each, the edi- 
tion would soon go off, and our Diarist would be a 
happier if not a richer man. 
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Mosic in tTa1s Numper.—Continuation of the Opera of 
“ Martha.”’ Piano Solo. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
No. XXIII. 
Notes oF THE Musica SuMMER IN Lon- 
DON. 
(Resumed from page 204.) 

A long interruption! But, having recovered 
from the rollings of Leviathan, and having de- 
voted a long and tedions episode to the monster 
—a readable story perhaps by way of change, 
but too subjectively told, I fear, in the effort to 
avoid repetition ot the newspapers—I may now 
resume the record where it was rudely broken 
off. Orshall I say, my musical fruit gathering, 
after that Equinoctial gale has shaken all the 
trees, until the late autumn only yields some dry 
and rustling leaves, to tell of green summer re- 
collections! <A ghastlier smile suggests itself :— 
is it not like grouping among antideluvian foot- 
prints, to go behind that Atlantic episode for mu- 
sical impressions which it did its best to(literally) 
wash out ? But, it may well be believed, one 
lofty chain of Ararats, those great Birmingham 
Oratorios, still reared their heads above the 
storm, and their bold image should survive the 
deluge. 

Of Birmingham next time perhaps. We must 
first complete after some fashion, our notes of the 
summer operas at Covent Garden, of which we 
have told only the smallest, although the best 
part. The Don Giovanni nights have been 
dwelt on as a specimen of the fine way in which 
such master works are given in this theatre. Then 
“ William Tell” was described as the freshest 
and most interesting event of the season. To me 
the next most interesting was the never failing 
old favorite, that sparkling spring of melodies 
which such as only the happiest genius is blessed 
withal, the same Rossini’s early work, 7/ Barhiere 
di Seviglia, as different as can well be imagined 
from the “ Tell.” This delicious music was ren- 
dered from beginning to end, by singers, orches- 
tra and all, with real gusfo and with rare perfec- 
tion. The overture was the genial and bright 
one which commonly performed, and which was 
originally written for another opera, called 
“ Klisabetta.” The real overture to the “ Bar- 
ber,” in B flat, I have only heard in Munich 
(where, by the way, the whole opera was charm- 
ingly performed, and with none the less fun and 
sparkle that the action was not coarsely overdone, 
and Figaro trusted more to his own cleverness 
than to the dimensions of his razor, &c.) The 
warm and rich sonority of Costa’s orchestra, the 
remarkably good tone of nearly every instru- 
ment composing it, could reproduce the brilliant, 
richly blended colors of the “ Barber” music to 
the life. The hero of the evening was MarIo. 
Some of our Boston readers have known what it 
is to hear the exquisitely florid melody of Alma- 
viva sung by him, as only be ean sing it. That 
was many years ago — not quite a decade — but 
his voice retains still all its power and sweet- 
ness, all its freshness and its manlinesss, all its de- 
licacy and flexibility. Indeed the great tenor is 
yet in his prime, and sings, if possible, with more 
effectiveness and more expression than ever. 


What sounds can fall upon the mind more deli- 
ciously, bringing back summer night’s enchant- 
ments, than his hurried notes of recitative and 
his inimitable air: Ecco ridente, with which he 
serenades his mistress in the opening scene? 
They are warm drops of satisfying golden tone, 
pure luscious fone, that sink into the soul and 
make one happy only to recall them—or wretch- 
ed, that memory is so poor until refreshed by the 
real rain. Mario sang also in this first act a 
second serenade, of much more deep and tender 
quality, usually omitted in most theatres : — and 
indeed who else could sing it. It is interrupted 
by snatches of Rosina’s voice answering, or 
rather singing to herself, from within. The mel- 
ody is most unique and beautiful; full of delicate 
and quaint divisions, which, naturally as they 
came to Rossini, seem not in his usual vein, and 
even suggested (it may have been momentary 
fancy) something of the old Bach flavor. The 
Rosina was ADELINA Patt1, whose acting of 
the part was girl-like, graceful, pretty—a Rosina 
in the bud, as it were — bright, natural and well 
conceived, but not fully charged with all the 
espiegleries which a riper actress finds play for 
in the character. Musically she achieved a new 
success in it, although liable to some deductions. 
Her voice requires transposition of much of the 
music which is suited to alow mezzo soprano. 
But the more serious fault was, that she took great 
liberties with the text, embellishing what is orig- 
inally as full of embellishment as it well can be. 
Even if the most finished artists, like Sontag, 
Alboni, Bosio, may be allowed to riot sometimes 
in a music so suggestive of the mood, it was hard- 
ly good taste for so young a singer to begin with 
variations on Rossini. Herein Patti had heen 
unwisely advised ; left to her own instincts she 
seems seldom to err against good taste and fitness. 
This part, of course, afforded fine play for those 
bright points of vocalization, those staccato 
sparkles in the upper octave, &c., which she com- 
mands in such perfection, and with which the 
mass of any audience is sure to be delighted. 
Yet, on the whole, with all its errors and short 
comings, how many more fascinating Rosinas can 
we find? Measured by the maturest standard 
it lacked much ; for such a girl it was wonderful. 
In some quarters she has been visited by a too 
severe and sweeping criticism ; it can do her no 
harm if it saves her from her own common places 
— that is to say, from too frequent trying over of 
her old and easy triumphs, and provokes her to 
be earnestly true to herself, still studying what 
intrinsically is fit in every case, and still a learner. 
Nothing is more fatal to the real progress of an 
artist, than to keep pressing certain springs (be 
they ever so ingenious and peculiarly her own) 
which she has found are sure to “ bring the house 
down.” But Patti has it in her to be much more 
than a mere effect singer, a mere vocal virtuoso. 
She already sings with character and feeling ; she 
will do more and more s0, if she is not injured by 
success. 

The other parts were: Roncont as Figaro, 
nothing could be funnier—fun improved perpetu- 
ally. Tis once fine baritone is a ruin, but the 
singer's art and style are his’ unmistakably, and 
the man is so irresistibly clever, every moment of 
his presence on the stage is full of life, that he is 
a “chartered libertine,” who must be allowed as 
much farcical extravaganza as he pleases to intro- 





duce—perhaps cannot help introducing—into the 
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Factotum’s part. Dr. Bartolo was very well 
done by Sig. Cramrer, who has a solid, generous 
voice ; and Don Basilio though not the unctuous 
rogue of a Jesuit we have seen sometimes, was 
another instance of the many-sided stage ability 
of Sig. TAGLIAFACO. 

This exhausts the more important list of 
operas which I had a chance to hear. I find 
mere pocket memoranda of half a dozen other 
evenings. Three of them chiefly owed their in- 
terest to Partr. One was Flotow’s light and 
pretty, but soon wearisome, opera of “Martha.” 
I do not like the character for Patti. To think 
of her appearing tired of life, an ennuyce (my 
Lady in the first scene)! And the music, taking 
the opera as a whole, is just sickening-sweet 
enough, to make it hardly worth her while to 
spend her faculties in it. Yet she did sing it 
marvelously well — especially the “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” which hacknied melody the most fin- 
ished singer could scarcely make fresh by a more 
pure, expressive rendering. Mme. NAnTIER- 
Div1£E made a good Nancy; and Marto put all 
the charm of sweetness possible into the senti- 
mental part of the lover. TAGLIAFICO was 
Sir Tristram. Sig. GRAzrANt, as Plunkett, did 
not relieve the dullness of the music. Another 
character for Patti I could not like: the Tra- 
viata; who cares to see the fresh virgin bud 
transferred into the full blown rose of such false 
hot-house life! But in the Verdi-an brilliancies 
and bravuras she astonished by her execution ; 
and she made the sadder scenes and melodies 
quite touching —so they say—I did not sit 
through all. Tisertni (tenor) and GrazrANI 
(baritone) did not co-operate very inspiringly. 
But in the Sonnambula, in Bellini’s pure and na- 
tural melody, the freshest which he wrote, our 
“little Patti” was at home, and now more fitly 
placed. It is, next to Zerlina at least, the most 
agreeable of all her parts, her best success. The 
music was delicious as she sang it; and every 
one felt happier and better for it. The house 
was very full, for this time there was the double 
charm of Patti and of music worthy of her, music 
which does not lose its freshness. Her “ Ah / 
non giunge” was of course a brilliant triumph, 
doubly so on repetition with quite happy varia- 
tions. 

If there were time, I might speak of the won- 
derful performance of TAMBERLIK in the part 
of the “ Prophet,” whose crisp and telling tenor, 
splendid declamation, and thoroughly manly im- 
personation, are all that the part could require ; 
also of Cz11LaG’s_ beautiful and impressive ren- 
dering of Fides —Czillag, whose inspiration and 
conception are always in advance of her com- 
mand of her voice, but who is a charming lyric 
artist in spite of that. Of the splendor with 
which this great spectacle opera was puton the 
stage, too, something might be said. But Mey- 
erbeer’s elaborate “grand operas,” in spite of 
their good things, tome are tedious and do not 
send me home refreshed or earnestly affected.— 
I saw, too, twice the new thing of Verdi: “ Un 
Ballo in Maschera.” Once at Covent Garden, 
when Mario not only sang delightfully, but 
looked most picturesquely, handsome rogue! in 
his Neapolitan fisherman’s disguise. PrNco, 
Dipree and GRAZzIANI in the other parts. Once 
at the Lyceum Theatre, which was opened for 
a few nights in June, expressly for the sake of 
trying this new work upon the public, and where 


| 





the plot was most absurdly transferred to the 
colonial days in Boston, Massachusetts. (Some 
even asked if ““Maschera” meant Massachusetts)! 
As for the music, it is neither the best nor the 
worst of Verdi’s operas, and contains some of his 
most ingenious and unique things. But there 
were two, yes three, singers in it, whom it was 
worth while to hear. Mlle. Tietsens, quite 
young yet, has one of the largest, richest, purest 
soprano voices now existing, and her delivery is 
noble, as her whole appearance is lady-like and 
expressive of a true and generous nature. But 
more of her when we come to the Birmingham 
Festival. Sig. GiuGLrnr isa capital tenor for 
such music, and Mario himself did not surpass 
him inthe most favorite tit-bit of the music. Then 
there was Sig. DELLE Seprr, who in the impass- 
ioned part of the dark skinned Secretary, a sort of 
musical Othello wrought up to jealousy, exhib- 
ited not only a rich and musical baritone, but a 
consistent intensity of pathos and of action, 
that was quite electrifying. It were no trifle to 
wrong such a man; the part seemed very real. 
Mons. and Mme. Gasster were also in that 
caste ; so that it was indeed a very rich one. 
Such was the amount of my experience of 
London opera. The Covent Garden manager, 
Gyr, made a most successful season of it in a 
material point of view. He had several good 
turns of fortune to ensure that. In the first 
place, the failure of the plans at the rival theatre, 
Her Majesty’s, gave Covent Garden the mono- 
poly of opera, with power to avail itself of many 
extra nights. The same chance threw into Mr. 
Gye’s hands the two capital and opposite attrac- 
tions of the setting and the rising star, the fare- 
well nights of Grist and the debut of ADELINA 
Patti. Of the other wealth of this establish- 
ment in leading singers, chorus, orchestra and 
stage resources, I have already spoken. The 
programme of the season, after you deduct 
“ Tell,” and the old standard favorites Don Gio- 
vanni and Jl Barbiere, was by no means so rich, 
either in novelties or in undying classics, as one 
finds commonly in theatres of far smaller means 
in Germany, especially in Berlin, Dresden, Mun- 
ich and Vienna. No opera of Gluck, one only 
of Mozart, nothing (if I remember rightly) of 
Weber or Cherubini, not even the Fidelio of 
Beethoven—while, for newer things, Verdi and 
Meyerbeer are still harped upon, while Lohen- 
grinand Tannhduser are eschewed with holy 
horror. The English taste has its strong preju- 
dices ; but no audience is so untiringly devoted 
to a good thing, repeating it with the same zest 
forever, after it is once thoroughly accepted ; 
witness the repetitions of Don Giovanni. D. 





Husic Abroad. 
Paris. 


October 10.—Now for a word about the opening of 
the Italian Opera mentioned in my last. And first, 
it is not uninteresting to observe that the Italian Op- 
era is one of the most ancient theatrical establish- 
ments in Paris, descending directly jrom the old 
Comedie--Italienne of the days of Moliére. Its his- 
tory, too, is as illustrious as its pedigree is ancient. 
Among its managers it has reckoned Rossini—among 
its performers, Garcia, Donzelli, Galli, Pellegrini, 
Bordogni, Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, Levasseur, 
Mario, Ronconi, and, turning to the ladies, Pasta, 
Pisaroni, Malibran, Damoreau, Sontag, Grisi, Persi- 
ani, Alboni; and through these golden mouthpieces 
the Parisian public have been made acquainted with 
the works of Mozart, Cimarosa, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 








Bellini, Donizetti, Mercadante, Verdi, &c. Anthese 
be not titles to distinction, genius is a farthing rush- 
light! Although the fashionable public of Paris is 
not yet quite au grand complet, and many tourists, 
single, or in family groups, still linger to enjoy this 
brilliant autumn amidst hills and dales, watching 
spendthrift nature turned miser in her decline, bury- 
ing her golden leaves in the earth; although Mad. 
Paris is still in some measure estranged from her 
lawful spouse, M. Le Beau-Monde, yet was there a 
gathering sufficient in number and brilliancy to do 
honour to the first night of the season. The opera 
was J! Matrimonio Segreto, and with three artists 
such as Mads. Alboni, Penco, and Marie Battu in 
the three principal female parts, the performance 
could not be othewise than remarkable. Each dis- 
played her characteristic excellence. Mad, Alboni 
sang the air in the second act with the incomparable 
grace and perfect mastery of vocalization which are 
hers. Mad. Penco was dramatic, as she can be when 
occasion serves, and Mile. Battu brought into play 
the tact and good taste of which she is mistress, and 
which are so necessary to the difficult character she 
had undertaken. All three surpassed themselves in 
the trio of the first act, which was carried off with 
admirable spirit and completeness. It is to be re- 
gretted that equal praise cannot be extended to the 
male perfermers. MM. Zucchini, Badiali and Belart 
could hardly be considered satisfactory, though all 
three are excellent artists in their way. 

The event of the week next to the opening .of the 
Italian season is the revival at the Opera Comique 
of Les Mousquetaires de la Reine by Halevy, and de- 
cidedly the best work of that composer. M. Roger, 
having recovered from his morbus tenoris in the sud- 
den manner which is one of the peculiarities of that 
disease, resumed his original part of Olivier d’En- 
tragues, in which, since he first created it fifteen 
years ago, he has had no successor approaching him 
in the refined grace, dramatic power, and vocal ability 
which he considered in its performance. Fifteen 
years are fifteen years, and M. Roger does not pos- 
sess the elixir of eternal youth. Bunt there is a spell 
at the command of a true artist, acommunicable en- 
thusiasm which is of great virtue in concealing for a 
time the ravages of the arch-enemy ; and, if the ap- 
plause of the audience could be taken as the criterion 
M. Roger has not lost an iota of his youthful grace 
and energy, nor of the power and quality of his 
voice. The part of Athenais de Solange was as- 
signed to the débutante Mile. Cico, winner of a triple 
crown at the recent competition of the Academy of 
Music, having taken a first prize in singing, opera, 
and comic-opera. The ordeal was a severe one, 
however complimentary to the lady’s powers, and it 
was not surprising that she should betray a degree of 
emotion which for a time, seemed almost to paralyze 
her fresh, clear, and resonant voice. After a time 
Mile. Cico became more self-possessed, and in the 
difficult air, “Bocage épais,” the touchstone of 
French songstresses, her exeention was almost un- 
blemished, and from that time the sympathies of the 
audience were with her. Mlle. Cico has only to gain 
more ease and freedom in her acting, and to acquire 
more steadiness and rhythm in her vocalization to 
establish herself firmly in the favor of the public. 
Le Postillon de Lonjumeau is announced to follow this 
revival, after which the new work hy M. Lefebvre- 
Wely will be produced, under the title of Manon.— 
Cor. of the London Musical World. 





Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Oct. 30.— Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” 
Victor Massé’s “ Jeanette’s wedding,” and Doni- 
zetti’s ‘‘ Betly,” have been lately produced at the 
Academy of Music. Of the music of the former 
opera, familiar to most of your readers, I have no- 
thing to say—the rendition was generally pronounc- 
ed inferior to that of last season. Massé’s one-act 
comic operetta is full of spirituelle and elegant mel- 
odies, not over original ; but the action drags terri- 
bly, and justice can only be rendered to the wit 
(what there is of it), and light music of the piece by 
good French singers and actors. 

Miss Kellogg would make a charming singer for a 
small theatre or concert room, where her already 
finished vocalization could be heard; but in the 
Academy, her middle notes are inaudible, and her 
delicate upper tones often unsatisfactory. It is to be 
hoped that she will spare her flute-like organ many 
such ordeals. Dubreuil, with his worn voice, was 
even more dreary than there was any occasion for,— 
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he was dreary in the wrong places. Another “ ar- 
tiste” put his head through a window, and delivered 
two vocal messages; we presume he sang that he 
had a violent cold and sore throat, that his tones were 
below pitch, and that he did not know his part,—but 
as we are not quite certain of that ‘‘fact,’”’ we will 
not insist thereon. 

Donizetti’s melodious “ Betly,” in spite of its 
many reminiscences, was enjoyable, fresh, and natuar- 
al, after the rather sickly fan of the French opera. 
Miss Hinckly, (now Signora Susini), sang, acted, 
and looked very well indeed. But it was an im- 
mense relief, after all that had gone before, when 
Susini and Brignoli opened their mouths, to hear 
something like Voice,and to feel that that a little ex- 
tra exertion would not completely exhaust the capi- 
tal contained in these gentlemen’s chests, &e. 

The house was full on both occasions (Ullmann’s 
benefits). To fill out the bill on the second benefit, 
there was a concert between the operettas, in which 
Carlotta Patti, Mme. Strakosch (both voices, again, 
were insufficient for the house, with its acoustic defi- 
ciencies), Theodore Thomas, in a finely played violin 
solo, and Mr. Muzio, in accompaniments with false 
notes ad libitum, took part. 

The Philharmonic Rehearsals are progressing fa- 
vorably, both here and in Brooklyn. The first con- 
cert will take place on the evening of November 9th. 

Yours, IsyGan. 

Worcester Mass, Nov. 4.—The Musical Con- 
vention, conducted by Mr. B. F. Baker of Boston, 
closed on Friday, Nov. 1st, with a concert, well at- 
tended, at Mechenic’s Hall. The usual solo singers 
were present, with some voices new to us, several 
giving promise of future excellence, provided they 
are not spoiled with the plaudits of audiences easily 
satisfied. Mr. B.D. Allen’s Trio Club, made a 
quartette by the addition ot Mr, Catlin’s viola, play- 
ed Mozart’s quartette in G’minor, played it too, most 
acceptably. The Club is deservedly in high favor 
with our citizens, and many have been the proposals 
made them to play in public, with compensation for 
their services. We learn that Mr. Allen refuses to 
do this, preferring to invite his audience at his own 
expense rather than sell his tickets and be obliged to 
consider the tastes of the public, not always in ac- 
cordance probably with his own. The Mozart Soci- 
ety continues its rehearsals this year, resident musi- 
cians conducting gratuitously, each leading three or 
four evenings. There are certainly objections to 
this plan, but the society keeps its existence without 
the expense that has attended its rehearsals. Sever- 
al operatic stars, Miss Hinkley, Brignoli, Susini, and 
their associates, announce a concert at Mechanics 
Hall. A ballet treupe, Isabella Cubas the leading 
attraction, has been playing at the theatre. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, and the English, 
Classical, German and French Institute, two praise- 
worthy institutions founded and_ successfully carried 
on by Misses Robinson and Gardner, are now offer- 
ed for sale, the principals contemplating a residence 
in Europe. The schools may be purchased separ- 
ately or as one institution, affording an unusual op- 
portunity to teachers who would establish themselves 
in schools of good standing. Connected with the 


Institute isa military department with complete 
equipments, and a first class gymnasium. Warm 
wishes and high expectations will follow Miss Rob- 
inson on her way to the old world, where her great 
talents as an artist will doubtless manifest themselves 
in creations upon canvass no less beautiful and orig- 
inal than those of Miss Hosmer or Miss Lander in 
marble. Her forte is historical painting, in which 
ehe was a pupil of Camphausen and of Schroedter 
of the Diisseldorff school. a. 


Mr. John K. Paine. 
Our readers have often heard of this gentleman, 
from our foreign correspendents, as a young Ameri- 
can who has devoted several years in Germany to 








the earnest studyjof the organ. Thcy have read no- 
tices of his concerts given in Germany and in Eng- 
land which have attributed to him a rare degree of 
merit, and given him great praise as a most accom- 
plished executant upon his instrument, and as an 
enthusiast for the best music for the organ, especially 
that of Bacu. His own compositions have also 
been much commended by high authority. 

Mr. Patne has recently come to Boston, which 
we learn he intends for the present to make his resi- 
dence, and on Friday of last week, he gave an after- 
noon concert of organ music to a large invited audi- 
ence at the Tremont Temple. The following was 
his programme : 


1. Toccata and Fugue in D minor........... demaae Seb. Bach 
2. Improvisation 
S. Tito Bonnta in WHA ho ES 8i swe ne Seb Bach 


This work consists of three movements, viz. : an Alle- 
gro, Adagio and Vivace. It was composed in three obli- 
gato parts, to be played on different key boards, with soft 
stops; by these means, contrasts in tone are brought 
out, which otherwise would be impossible. The pedals 
are employed continually. 

4. Chromatic Pantacio in A. .... 000. ccccoccccseccssees Thiele 
5. Concert Variations on the “‘ Austrian Hymn ”....... Paine 
6. Choral Variation, “‘ When Christ to Jordan came”.S. Bach 
7. Vocal Quartette, ** Agnus Dei”. ........ceeceeseeeee Paine 
8. Toccata in F 


The organ of the Temple (by the Messrs. Hoox) 
is, of course, the best adapted of any in the city, by 
its size and variety of combinations, to display the 
acquirements of a performer, or to do justice to the 
demands of so excellent a programme, of which we 
should say that even the improvisations and varia- 
tions were of the solid school of proper organ music 
and not intended to display orchestral effects, or such 
as we often hear at an organ “ opening,” to show off 
the instrument itself. So that, the hearer was led 
to think more of the music that he heard, than of 
the player whom he came to listen to. And so 
marked was the freedom, ease, and repose of Mr. 
Paine’s manner of performance that one was almost 
led to overlook the exceeding brilliancy of his execu- 
tion both of manuals aad pedals, which was indeed 
wonderful for cleanness, precision, and an entire ab- 
sence of any apperent effort. 

Turning to the programme, we should perhaps 
select the trio Sonata by Bach as the piece which, for 
that audience, displayed as favorably as any other his 
powers. The different parts were brought out with 
most perfect distinctness, while the brilliancy and 
smoothness of the pedal playing we have never scen 
approached by any organist who has played in 
Boston. ‘The variations on the “ Austrian Hymn,” 
two, were exceedingly ingenious and_ interesting, 
with no clap-trap about them, showing the labor of a 
composer and not of a show organist, the effects be- 
ing those of the composition not of the combinations 
of stops or the ear tickling effects of the imitation of 
instrumental tones. The voeal quartette was well 
rendered, and gave a good impression of Mr. P.’s 
talent as a composer. 

Mr. Paine is « pupil of Haupt, and his merits as a 
performer are equalled by the modesty and entire 
absence of pretension of his appearance. We need 
not say that we cordially welcome him to Boston as 
a permanent resident, and hope that our musical 
people, who are are all interested in organ-playing, 
may have frequent opportunities of hearing so excel- 
lent a representative of the highest school. 

ile 
Adelaide Phillipps in Paris. 
(Correspondence of the Boston Daily Advertiser.) 
Paris, Oct. 25, 1861. 

If your readers have a few moments to spare from 
the all-engrossing topic, perhaps the musical portion 
of them may be glad to learn that Miss Adelaide 
Philhpps—as Signorina Fillippi—has passed through 
the severe trial of a first appearance before a Parisian 
public with entire success. The critical audience of 
the Salle Ventadour sat in judgment upon her “Azu- 
cena” last night, and gave it their unqualified appro- 
val. Accustomed as they have been to Alboni, and 
to no one else in this part, it was not to be expected 
that they were to experience any new sensations in 
the rendering of the music. To achieve success and 








to prevent any unfavorable comparisons it was neces- 
sary to make it a dramatic triumph, and this was ac- 
complished. Alboni, with her wealth of voice and 
nonchalant ease in the use of it, is so fat and lubberly 
withal, that she can only stand still while music gushes 
from her throat as from a fountain. Miss Phillipps, 
on the other hand, has a great deal of dramatic pow- 
er and displayed it to such purpose in her delineation 
of the fierce, revengeful, and yet loving gipsey moth- 
er, that she would have made a hit with far less vo- 
eal excellence than she really possesses; for the 
French do like acting above all things, and Alboni is 
one of the few whom they would tolerate without it. 
Our young countrywoman had several difficulties to 
contend against, a feeling of awe at the proverbially 
severe and cultivated character of a Paris audience, 
and a sense of the important results that their deci- 
sion would have upon her future career, were surely 
not unnatural, even to one accustomed as she has 
been to the stage from her earliest years. Then her 
costume was peculiarly trying and unbecoming, for 
though her features are capable of very varying ex- 
pression, she can scarcely afford to throw away the 
very considerable advantage to be obtained by a be- 
coming costume. “Ach, mein Gott!” said a Ger- 
man lady in the box next me, whose emeralds and 
diamonds made her glitter like a chandelier, “ if she 
were only a little ‘ schdner’ I should like her better.” 

There is something appalling in the way a debut- 
ante is treated here on a first night. There is no 
token of greeting. The first movement begins and 
ends, and then the second, and still there is a chilling 
unsympathetic silence. At length, at the end of the 
Cabaletta there is a moment of suspense. The ap- 
plicant for favor has been heard and judgment is to 
he pronounced. In this case I was doubtful for an 
instant whether she was to draw a blank or a prize ; 
but it was for an instant only, for there soon followed 
a burst of ‘applause that must have satisfied the most 
anxious friend or the most ardent admirer. Some 
injudicious person threw a wreath upon the stage as 
large as a horse collar before Miss Phillipps had sung 
a single note. The practice of awarding laurels be- 
fore they are earned is so peculiarly American that I 
think the audience were rather puzzled to know what 
it meant. It appeared to embarass everybody on 
the stage, till at last Mario picked it up and threw it 
behind the scenes. Miss Phillipps was called out af- 
ter the first act and at the close of the opera ; a mark 
of approbation not often bestowed upon any on>. 
This success is an “oper sesame ” to her tor every 
Opera house in Europe, and she may well congratu- 
late herself upon such an important step in her ca- 
reer. 

The voice and manner of Miss Phillipps are so 
well known at home, that I need say nothing of them 
here. Perhaps her voice has lost a little of its first 
roundness and power, and her execution suffered by 
comparison with Penco—the “ Leonora ” of the eve- 
ning, and the leading soprano of the present day. 

Mario never sang better in his life,—I say this up 
on my own judgment, supported by two of the lead- 
ing papers, who so declare. His song in the tower 
during the Miserere displayed a most amazing vigor 
of voice, and then there is that exquisite something 
in his tones, and that fascinating enunciation of his 
own musical language, which must always keep him 
without a rival, The rapturous applause that rang 
through the house after every passage showed plainly 
enough how firmly planted he is in the affections of 
the Parisians, and how eager they are to reward him 
when he does his best. 

Miss Phillipps makes her second appearance in 
the Ballo in Maschera, again taking Alboni’s part. 
She will also appear in Semiramide with Penco, and 
then will be quite at home, the part being especially 
adapted to her both vocally and et 


ADELAIDE PuILiips, who has been engaged at 
the Italian Opera, Paris, made her debut there on 
the 19th of October, as Azucena, in Il Trovatore. 
Galignani’s Messenger of the 22d October, in a criti- 
que of her performance, says: ‘ All honor to the 
Stars and Stripes! The young American vocalist, 
Miss Fillippi, came out on Saturday night, and 
most gallantly sustained the artistic honors of her 
country’s flag. Her voice is a rich, firm contralto, 
of considerable extent, both in higher and lower 
portions of the register, faultless in intonation, and 
evidently cultivated in the best Italian school. To 
these vocal gifts are added those of a rarer quality— 
feeling, expression, and an impassioned earnestness, 
that give interest and significance to every tone. 
With such requisites it will easily be understood 
that her success was unequivocal and decisive from 
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the very first scene. Wehave had many great sing- 
ers in the character, but the troubles of the Gipsy 
never stood out so conspicuously as in the hands of 
Mlle. Fillippi. The opening air was given with such 
mingled pathos and passion, the debutante took the 
audience by storm, and the result was a complete 
triumph. She was led to the stage by Mario, whose 
handsome face was lighted up with pleasure at her 
success.” 


Tue Orpnevs Soctery gave a very pleasant and 
somewhat novel soirée to their friends, at Allston 
Hall on Thursday evening of last week. The hall 
was set forth with tables of various sizes, around which 
the guests seated themselves in groups, as best suited 
their pleasure or convenience. ‘The music consisted 
of some of the best selections from the Orpheus re- 
pertoire interspersed with solos by Messrs. Kreiss- 
mann, Leonhard, Schultze and other members of the 
Club. Meanwhile, the wants of the inner man were 
supplied according to the tastes of the company, a 
liberal bill of fare (instead of a programme) being 
set before them ; and so, with music and good cheer, 
this pleasant affair was protracted to a late hour. 
There was something quite genial and pleasant in 
this social gathering which was eminently success- 
ful. 


Errata in the translation ‘“ On Chopin’s Mazur- 
kas,” in the Journal of October 26. In first column, 
line 11, for ‘“‘possesess,” read possessed; in second col- 
umn, line 24, for “ treatings” read beatings ; line 27, 
for “discloses” read discloses itself; line 32, for 
“written,” read neither ; line 33, for “ destruction,” 
read distinction ; line 46, for “ instructive,” read in- 
stinctive ; line 51, for “‘ too fatalistic is this,” read is 
this F, (the note). In the second poetical quotation, 
for “moon lights,” read “ waz lights.” 





The Paris correspondence of the London Daily 
News says : ‘‘ One of the funniest quarrels between a 
manager and an actress that was ever brought be- 
fore the public has just occurred between the cele- 
brated singer, Madame Ugalde, and the director of 
the opera Comique. On Saturday evening the fol- 
lowing placard was posted on the doors of the above 
establishment : “The theatre is closed in consequence 
of the refusal of Madame Ulgade to do her duty.” 
The papers of the next morning published a letter 
from Madame Ugalde, protesting against the above 
representation as a calumny, and asserting that she 
is in possession of a medical certificate, showing that 
a very bad cold made it impossible for her to appear. 
But the manager carried on the war by publishing in 
the evening papers a letter signed|by three physicians 
—Drs. L. Boutin, Josah, and Faivre—reporting that 
they visited Madame Ugalde, for the purpose of 
ascertaining her state of health, and that, although 
‘relatively indisposed,’ she was perfectly able to sing 
on Saturday evening.” 

The negotiations between Adelina Patti and the 
director of the Theatre Italian in Paris, have been 
broken off. Galignani, in announcing the fact, says : 
“We believe this young lady, in accordance with the 
counsels of her friends, will retire from the stage 
and concert-rooms for a few months, to afford a sea- 
son of necessary repose to the voice. Exertions like 
hers are not to be continued with impunity’ by hu- 
man organs, of whatever strength.” 





The Leipzig Zeitung makes a curious statement, 
which is interesting even as a canard. It says that 
a physician of the name of Pottsdoll has discovered 
a method by which he can artificially produce in any 
body’s throat any desired quality and register of 
voice. He creates at pleasure bass, baritone, tenor 
or soprano voice in the human larynx by means of 
a slight and and simple operation, quickly performed 
without pain or danger ; and in a week ora fortnight, 
those who have submitted to it acquires great musi- 
cal powers, however inharmonious the voice may 
have been previously. 

MarriaGe oF IsaBeLtLa Hinkiey. — To-day 
our favorite prima donna, Isabella Hinkley, was mar- 
ried to Signor Susini, the primo basso of the associate 
artists. They will immediately proceed to Philadel- 
phia and hence to Baltimore, where they are to ap- 
pear in opera on Thursday, the 31st instant. Their 
uext appearance will be in Washington, on Friday, 
and they will then give a second performance on 





Saturday iu Baltimore. We suppose the anticipated 
departure of these two popular artists to Europe will 
be indefinitely postponed.—New York paper. 30th. 


| Fonerat oF Epwarp Kenpary.—Funeral ser- 
vices over the remains of the late Edward Kendall, 
were held at the Hollis street church, at one o’clock 
this afternoon. The attendance embraced not only 
the relatives and immediate friends of the deceased, 
but also many of his professional brethren, ineluding 
all of the members of Gilmore’s Band. Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Alger was the officiating clergyman, and his 
touching allusions to the deceased brought tears to 
many eyes. Gilmore's Band performed a dirge at 
the Charch; and the remains were conveyed to Forest 
Hill for interment. ‘Thos. Comer, David C. Hall, 
and several other well-known musicians were among 
the pall bearers. —Z//erald, Oct. 28. 





New Publications. 

Tue WeEsrTMInsTER Review, for October, 1861. 
L. Scott & Co. (From Crosby, Nichols & Co. Con- 
tents: Mr. Goldwin Smith on the Study of His- 
tory; Biography, Past and Present; A Visit to the 
Mormons ; Count Cavour; The Apocalypse ; The 
Rival American Confederacies ; ‘Traders’ Unions ; 
Contemporary Literature. 

From the last article we extract a notice of a work 
from which our readers have seen some translations 
in these columns, fiehl’s Musikalisehe Character 
KGpfe. 

Till we read Herr Riehl’s “Notable Composers of 
Music,” we were not aware that the relation between 
an age and its artists which Mr. Jarves has traced in 
painting, and Dr. Schnaase in architecture, had 
also been insisted on with regard to music. 
course it is undeniable that every century has its 
own style of architecture and school of painting ; 
but we do not think any one has maintained this to 
this to be the case so well as Herr Riehl. His work 
is not a new one: the present edition being the third. 
As yet we have seen the first volume only, but a pe- 
rusal of it makes us desirous of having the next one 
also. In this volume it is the minor composers of 
the last century whose lives and works are narrated 
and discussed. A circumstance is mentioned by the 
author, which equally concerns literature and musicg 
at the present day, there are no longer any cities in 
Germany which are looked upon as arbiters in mat- 
ters of taste. At one time, an opera which pleased a 
Viennese audience was sure to be applauded every- 
where else, just as a play which succeeded at Mann- 
heim, or a poem that was admired at Weimar, was 
certain to become universally popular. Now, every 
petty town and state have their own favorite music 
and literature ; everywhere are to be found clever 
writers and skillful composers, but of great masters 
in music and literature are very few. 

ANTIQUARIAN CaTALoGuE. of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Ancient and Modern, and of Works on Music, &c. By 
Charles Grobe, Wilmington, Del. 

A valuable catalogue for public libraries and all 
persons interested in the history and literature of 
music. This catalogue will be forwarded, gratis, on 


application to the publisher. 


Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens.— 
Another edition by Peterson & Brothers, quite reada- 
ble too, for 25 cents. The various editions by this 
house are published by an arrangement with the 
author, who is paid by them one thousand pounds 
sterling for the right. 

Brackwoop’s MaGazine for October, (L. Scott 
& Co’s Reprint) is received from Crosby & Nichols 
The contents are. Democracy Teaching by Exam- 
ple; Meditations on Dyspepsia—No. II.—The Cure; 
Chronicles of Carlingford; The Doctor’s Family— 
No. I; The Book-Hunter’s Club; Social Science ; 
What seems to be Happening just now with the 
Pope; Among the Locks; Capt. Clutterbuck’s 
Champagne—A West India Reminiscence—Part I. 


Lapy Maun, the Wonder of Kingswood Chace; or Erle Gower, 
or the Secret Marriage. By Pierce Egan. Author of ‘Lady 
Blanche,” &c. T. B. Peterson & Bro. Forsale by A. 
Williams. 

A stirring and interesting novel, not to be laid 
down by the reader before the end is reached. 





Letter from Trovator. 
Fintan, SepTeMsBeER, 1861. — Will you permit 
me to look back for a few weeks, to a tour of north- 
ern travel and see if I can pick up a few scraps of 








musical intelligence ? Indeed, perhaps you will ac- 
company me on the trip and so we’ll make a sort of 
musical panorama of it. 

So we begin. The curtain rolls up. Scene. The 
deck of a steamer—Land in the distance—Island to 
the right—The captain pacing the deck. He says, 


Oh ! white folks T will sing you a ditty 
I’m from home and that’s no pity, 
To praise myself it am a shame, 
But old Bob Ridley is my name. 
T'm old Boh Ridley, oh, 
1m old Bob Ridley, oh 
T'm old Rob Ridley, oh, oh, oh, 
(Presto) I'm old Bob Ridley, oh. 


Enter Trovator. Good morning captain. You 
sing English songs, I hear ? 

Captain. Yes, I learned them in England, before 
I was fool enongh to enter into the service of this 
confounded Russian line. 

Trovator. We have made a pretty good run from 
St. Petersburg, so far, haven’t we 2. 

Captain. Yes, and to-night we’ll be at Helsingfors. 
(The breakfast bell sounds. Exit Trovator in preci- 
pitate haste. The captain resumes singing, 

I'm old Bob Ridley, oh! 

(Enter Englishman). Eng. log. Well captain, 
how do you feel ? I don’t mean to ask whether you’re 
sea sick, or whether you’re homesick but — you 
know what I mean don’t you 2° 

Captain. All’s well I believe. Did you hear the 
breakfast bell ? 

Eng. Well, I didn’t hear it, because TI was sleep- 
ing—taking a nap—you know what I mean, don’t 
you? But I'll go right down, for I feel a little peck 
ish — hungry — you know what I mean. (Exit Eng- 
lishman in great haste. Some sailors came and re- 
ceived orders from the captain. Hxeunt Omnes. A 
storm follows. Whistling of wind in the cordage. 
Violent tempest. Omnes sea-sick). 7 

Well, that’s a pretty good dramatic opening to the 
panorama — and at the same time it conveys to the 
reader, no, I mean spectator — information that we 
are in the Gulf of Finland, having left St. Peters- 
burg the day before, and expect to pass the night at 
Helsingfors. 

Don’t be stupid and confound Helsingfors with 
Elsinore—Hamlet’s Elsinore. They are as different 
as Boston and Bellows Falls. Helsingfors is a re- 
cently built town erected by the Russians after they 
took possession of Finland, and quite a popular 
place of resort. The panorama as it moves on, 
shows us, that Helsingfors lies hidden on the shores 
of a large bay, and surrounded by the the most ro- 
mantic scenery. The bright yellow houses form a 
crescent around the port which is alive with steam- 
ers and little sailing vessels — and the afternoon sun 
makes it a very bright shining lively place. 

Not much to see. A Protestant church built by 
the Swedes—for the Finns are Swedish at heart and 
have neither Russian characteristics nor religion—is 
erected on a commanding site. The slope of the ele- 
vation on which it stands is faced with the most mag- 
nificent flight of granite steps, appertaining to any 
building in existence ! Strong terms but borne out by 
facts. The steps of Santa Trinita and Ara Ceeli at 
Rome are actually shabby in comparison to those 
which lead to the Protestant church at Helsingfors. 

There are sea baths here and judging from the 
climate I should say that it was possible to bathe 
without breaking the ice, at least one month in the 
year. Near these sea baths is a concert room, for 
the use of guests—the price of admission being some 
outlandish coin which by an almost miraculous effort 
of arithmetical skill I have calculated to be worth 20 
3-5 cents. The programme is good. Here it is. 
The original document in Swedish. Programme. 


I. 

1. Ouverture til ‘‘ Don Juan” af Mozart 
2. ‘ Alsthe Ruder Kiinge,” Vals af Lumbye. 
8. ‘* Die Fahnenwacht ” af Lindpaintner. 
4. ‘Schlittschuh-Galopp ” af Meyerbeer. 

Il. 
Ouverture till ‘‘ Le Bal Masqué ” af Auber. 
* Kiinstler-Ball-Tanze,” Vals af Lanner. 
Finale ur ‘* Medusas skeppsbrott ” af Reissiger. 


Oe 
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8. Ouverture till “ Iphigenie” af Gluck. 
9. ‘Erikénig,” Ballad af F. Schubert. 
10. Férsta aktens Finale ur “*Tanohiuser” af Wagner. 
. “ Bonbon polka” af Strauss. 
Emellan hvarje afdelning 20 ters uppehall. (This 
means there will be an intermission of 20 minutes between 
the parts.) Entrée 1 mark. Fiup vy. ScHantz. 


After the concert — which was really excellent and 
the orchestra worthy of a metropolis — we go back 
to the steamer to find The Bride in the usual state of 
evening discomfort. 

The Bride is une Americaine and the luckless 
Bridegroom is a male of the same race. How long 
they have been married I can’t imagine, but they are 
quite young and I suppose are in the Honeymoone. 
Lhope my honeymoon won’t be like theirs. 

He is playing chess. She emerges from her state- 
room places her hand on his shoulder and says : 

“ My dear, I’m afraid the ship’s on fire.” 

“ Oh no, I guess not,” says he. 

“But my love, I really wish you would go down in 
the eold and see.” 

“Oh! my dear, you’re quite mistaken,” says he. 

“ But my love I smelt it, positively smelt it,” says 
she. 

“Tt must have been the cook broiling a steak,” 
says he. 

“ George, my dear,” says she with impressive 
solemnity, “‘ I know better than that. I have smelt 
burnt steak and burnt wood before now. I know, the 
ship’s a-fire. If you George, won’t go and see I 
must ask the captain.” 

And so George leaves his chess-board and goes 
down and rammages about the lower cabin while the 
Bride bends over the stairway and asks him if he 
‘don’t smell something.”” He emerges, unamiable 
as to expression of face, but she feels at ease for that 
night at least, and declares she always likes to be as- 
sured that everything is right—she’d rather have 
staid at home, than have come to Europe to be burn- 
ed up alive. 

The Englishman thinks that a]woman like that’s 
“a bore, a nuisance —a— well you know what I 
mean.” 





So we al! compress ourselves into berths; a feat 
which when I look upon the Englishman, so stout 
and expansive, seems to me quite as wonderful as 
the feat of the Genie in the Arabian Night’s Enter- 
tainment, who gets into the box found by the fisher- 
man; and the next morning we find the panorama 
has moved considerably ; and we are about entering 
the port of Revel, where two hours are allowed us by 
Captain Bob Ridley to see the town. 

Revel is not exactly on the shore, but within walk- 
ing distance and is entered by a picturesque but fear- 
fully dilapidated portal. The houses are old, quaint 
and addicted to gable ends, often highly ornamented 
with coats of arms, statues, &c. The large Gothic 
churches built centuries ago by the Romanists still 
retain the ornaments of the 14th century and in that 
of St. Nicholas is a copy of Holbein’s “Court of 
Death.” 

Out upon the ramparts, old broken and grass- 
grown, and offering fine views of the country for 
miles around. There is one old fortress quite as re- 
markable as the celebrated Stirling Castle, and offer- 
ing a fine view—lovuking over piain and sea—a glor- 
jous blue sea, too, if it is only the gulf of Finland. 
Near here lay Napier’s fleet during the Crimean war, 
and now @ solitary Russian man-of war guards the 
port. Returning to the ship, there appears a fresh 
character in the person of a beautiful lady from Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, who has married an Esthonian 
count of this vicinity. 

Panorama the rest of the day depends for its effect 
on the rich scenery of the archipelago of Finland— 
a series of firred and pined islands, with glimpses of 
the open sea between. These islands are of all sizes 
generally presenting the form of an irregular ellipse, 
while even the most rocky manage to afford a little 





; 
crevice or nook from which can spring some hardy 


tree, so eager of life, so replete with erduring vital- 
ity as to find a satisfied existence, even in that sterile 
home. Once in a while the islands recede showing 
vistas of dark blue bay, and again they enrich us as 
if to form a lake. Houses and signs of culture are 
few, light houses are fewer ; and so all day we wind 
about this archipelago till the setting sum lights up 
with rich beauty this 

— Far northern land 

By the wild Baltic strand. 

In the evening we come to Abo. It lies hid in the 
river Aura, which after diving inland a few rods 
takes a sharp turn and runs almost parallel with the 
gulf shore. First there is a big clumsy white tower 
— once the fortress of some old Norse chieftain — 
then fields, hills and factories, and then as charming 
a little town as you would wish to see. On a hill in 
the middle of the town is an observatory once cele- 
brated, but now superseded by that built by the con- 
quering Russians at Helsingfors. The view from it 
is very fine. Right near to us is the old Cathedral, 
a positively enormous building of red brick, sur- 
rounded by arich grove used as a public park. On 
each side of this park lies the town with clean wide 
streets, low bright houses, a large parade ground, 
and the river Aura, no wider than the Erie Canal, 
and bordered by the most cunning little stone quays, 
you ever saw, running through the middle of the 
city. 

Great difficulty to get into the Cathedral. Well 
meaning peasants can’t understand what we want. 
They speak neither French,nor German, nor English, 
nor Swedish nor Russian ! and had not one of the par- 
ty caught a villager who spoke a patois of the Ethoni- 
an tongue we should have had to scale the windows 
or charge at the front door with a battering ram. 
This Esthonian said he would send a “ Flicke.r” 


We waited some ten minutes in the most intense 
anxiety to know what a “ flicker ” might be. It turn- 
ed outa clean, pretty, very little girl bearing church 
keys which were nearly as big as herself. Oh! such 
aserious child! She wore long pale-colored ribbons 
and a solemn reproachful demeanor, as if her daily 
meditations for two-thirds of her brief career, had 
been directed to the subject of total depravity. She 
explained the pictures of the church—scenes in Fin- 
nish history — in some unknown tongue, and gave 
elaborate dissertations on ‘the lives and virtues of 
various deceased knights and ladies, whose stone 
statues lay on their backs looking serenely at the 
roof. The Flicker also conducted us to a vault like a 
mouldy coal hole and seemed to take a grave satis- 
faction in pointing out divers skulls and bones, once 
appertaining to individuals of rank in Abo. 

Bat there was such an organ in this church! The 
finest in Finland I was told, and it was given to the 
parish by an eccentric baker, who refused to marry, 
in order that he might economise enough to purchase 
the instrument, which cost 2,500 pounds sterling. I 
tried by expressive pantomime to the Flicker, to in- 
form her that I should like to go up to the gallery 
and try the organ ; but the Flicker deprecated the 
idea and the scheme was abandoned. 

The churches of Finland are all furnished with 
most superb ergans and the organists are generally 
superior performers of the German school. It sur- 
prises a traveller who has thought of Finland only as 
a bleak barren region like Lapland, to find here, 
handsome towns, fine Gothic cathedrals, excellent 
bands of music, and organs calculated to set nine 
tenths of the organists in the United States quite wild 
with envy. 

That night we left Finland, and I finished my 
Finnish experience. Can I not justly claim to be a 
Finnished traveller ? 

Here ends part I. of the Panorama. When the 
curtain rises again it will be to disclose some scenes 
in Sweden. TROVATOR. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 
The Beggar girl. For one or two voices. 
Piercy. 


An old familiar ballad which by Mad. Anna 
Bishop’s inimitable singing has of late become a great 
favorite among singers. The accompaniments are 
new. 


The magic of a smile. Langton Williams. 


A Ballad of superior merit. 


Darling little Sophie. Song and Chorus. 
E. G. B. Holder. 


A sentimental song in the popular style. A capital 
thing for serenading purposes. 


Rally round the Banner. Patriotic Song. 
G. M 


A fine stirring fong, written for and dedicated to 
the young “‘Warren Zouaves” of this city, and adapt- 
ed to the popular air of “Glory Hallelujah.” This 
air has always seemed to be worth better words than 
those wedded to it now in the mouth of the people, 
and it is to be hoped that the present ones will be gen- 
erally adopted. 


March away cheerily. Patriotic Song. 
G. H. Russell. 


Adapted to the elder Russell’s familiar and spirited 
air “Pull away cheerily.”” It would make a capital 
soldiers’ song. 


Instrumental Music. 


Gen. Baker’s Funeral March. J. W. Turner. 


Written “in memoriam” of the distinguished Cali- 
fornian who fell in the service of his country at the 
Ball's Bluff battle. The air of ‘‘Rest spirit rest” is 
happily introduced. 


A. Kielblock. 


A fine “‘Morceau de Salon,” of medium difficulty. 
The many friends v hich former compositions of this 
author have gained for themselves, will be glad to see 
a new sign of his activity. 


Valse pastorale. 


J. Bellak. 


A very useful potpourri for common players. It 
contains all the principal airs. 


Beauties of ‘‘La Juive.” 


Mephisto Galop. Carl Faust. 


The Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by Faust are among 
the very best of modern compositions of this kind. 
They are no more and not less what they pretend to 
be—good dancing pieces, lively, clear in rhythm, me- 
lodious and eminently serviceable in the ball-room, or 
drawing-room sociable. 


Books. 


Tue Union Cottection oF Poputar Duets 
For THe VIOLIN AND Piano. Arranged by 
S. Winner. 


A very fine collection of the choicest Operatic Airs 
and favorite melodies, comprising selections from 
“Sicilian Vespers,” ‘Tl Trovatore.’’ ‘ Traviata,” 
‘‘Bohemian Girl,” ‘‘ Lucia,” and other Operas, to- 
gether with popular songs, waltzes, polkas, marches, 
quicksteps and arranged for the violin and piano. A 
book of this class has long been in demand, and a 
want has existed which will now be freely met by 
this work. We commend it to amateurs as ‘just the 
thing.” 
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Music py MarL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























